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SHORTAGE OF 
TEACHERS ? 
This school has one 
for every pupil 


Mr. F. J. Errol (C., Altrincham and Sale) 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
what is the ratio of military and civilian 
staff to students at the Military College 
of Science. 

Mr. Head: Tne ratio of instruciional staff 
to students is ane to one. 


FOOTNOTE: The present ratio of 
teachers ta pupils in State prounary 
and secondary schools is 27.1 lo 1. 


Objector given 


3 months 
— AND ABUSE FROM 
MAGISTRATE 


By MARY WILLIS 


% OU are an obstinate young 

fool” said the magistrate at 
the North London Police Court, Mr. 
Blake-Odgers, to 19-ycar-oid Henry 
Rose of Warwick Grove, London, E.5. 
on Monday, sentencing him to three 
months’ imprisonment for failing to 
comply with the conditions on which 
he had been registered as a CO. 

Henry Rose, who objects to military ser- 
Vice and conscription on religious grounds, 
applied for unconditional exemption to the 
‘onscientious Objectors’ Tribunal at Ful- 
ham some months ago, but was given ex- 
emption on <ondition of doing land, hospi- 
tal, forestry or building work, or work ‘n 
connection with food distribution. 

Henry Rose then went to the Appellate 
Tribunal, whase reaction was to make the 
conditions more stringent—cutting out the 
alternatives of building work or food dis- 
tributjon. ? 

He felt unable to comply with any con- 
ditions at all, however, because, as he told 
the Appellate Tribunal, “I aim to serve my 
fellow-men, but claim the right to choose 
my means as | am given directions from 
my only Master.” 

Since appearing at the Appellate Tribunal 
he has been doing temporary work in Peace 


News office. 


“ Quite convinced ” 

The magistrate, after reading a state- 
ment which Henry Rose had made, said 
“Nobody is asking you to kill anybody. The 
Tribunal said they believed that you had a 
conscientious objection to joining the armed 
forces, so you must do something. You can- 
not have any conscientious objection to 
doing work on the land or in a hospital.” 

Mr. Blake-Odgers then suggested ad- 


journing the case for a month to provide | 


another chance to fulfil the conditions, but 
» Rose said: . ’ 
“ea might be easier if you did what is 
necessary at the moment. iam quite 
convinced in my mind that it would be 
wrong to comply with the order. . 
“What would be wrong with complying 
with the order?” asked Mr. Blake-Odgers. 
“Byerybody respects your conscientious ob- 
jections. You have satisfied the Tribunal. 
Get some work in a hospital, and instead of 
killing people you will spend your time 
curing them.” 


“Directly it might be so, but indirectly I | 


on’t think so,” replied Henry. ' 
Se Bethan’ in a few years’ time you will see 
things in a different light. Some of. you 
young people think you know everything, 
said the magistrate. He then pronounced 
sentence. 

Henry Rose } ‘ 
Newington Friends’ Meeting and loca 
Quakers have given him support and en- 
¢ouragement in the stand he has taken. 

He suffers severely from asthma, 
and if he had not chosen to make a stand as 
a CO he would probably have been exempted 


from the call-up on medical grounds. 


Christmas Cards—but not letters-——may 
be sent to Henry Rose at HM Prison, Brix- 
ton, London, 8.W.2. ; 

There are three other additions—and one 
deletion from the list of 15 British COs ig 
prison which appeared in Peace News las 
week. ; 

These are T. W. Baker, HM Prison, Staf- 
ford: Frank Horrocks, HiM Prison, Brixton 
Hill, S-W.2; Rov Price, HM Prison. Brixton 
Hill, S.W2.. The following CO has been 
discharged: Edward R. West. 


Two Servicemen recognised as COs 


Two of the Servicemen who apneared he- 
fore the London Appellate Tribunal for 
‘onscientious Objectors on December 1— 
David Ouvry of REME and Stephen Wyatt 
a2 Supplementary Reservist—have been 
recommended for discharge from the forces. 
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MORE WHITES JO! 
RESISTANCE 


New threat to universities 
By OLIVER CALDECOTT 


OUR more white pgcifist resisters have been arrested in South Africa 
for defiance of} ‘xpartheid” regul ations. 


On Dec. 9 they used “Non-Euro- 
peans Only” counters in a post office 
when they sent telegrams of protest 
against race discrimination to Dr. 
Malan. 

This group included trade unionist Solly 
Sach’s son, Albert Sachs. (Solly was re- 
cently deprived of the Johannesburg Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union secretaryship under 
the Anti-Communist Act.) 

As reported in last week’s Peace News 
and six European asso- 
ciates were charged in Germiston magis- 


| trates court for their participation in the 


Defiance Campaign. 

The entry of Europeans into the Cam- 
paign is of the greatest importance. It 
lessens the immense danger that the De- 
fiance Campaign might develop into a 
racially-exclusive, anti-white, movement 
and elevates the struggle on toa new and 
altogether more worthwhile level—into a 
struggle for justice und peace. 

It offers South African liberals a chance 


1o regain their own self-respect and retrieve 


their waning influence, and it asserts the 
obligation upon all in the Union to re- 
examine their consciences. 


Anti-resistance laws 


The Times (Dec. 10) forecasts details of 


the Bills now_in preparation to deal with 
the Defiance Campaign. 


It is predicted that one will make it 2 


punishable offence to take part in any way 
= —““treated as foreign territories.” 


Christmas present for Prince 
Charles : A dagger ! 


“Prince Hassan (of Jordan) who is 
nearly four... is flying to Switzer- 
land with his mother. Before he leaves 
he is sending a Christmas present to 
Prince Charles. It is an Arabian gold 
dagger.” j 


with passive resistance to the law. This 
will enable the organisers to be “got at,” 
and also enable the government to suppress 
European sympathetic organisations not at 
present covered by recent regulations which 
were confined to Natives. 

The other Bill will allow the Government 
to proclaim martial law or a state of emer- 
gency throughout the country or wherever 
it sees fit. 

South African freedom is trickling away. 
Today permission must be sought to address 
Africans, a law which undermines freedom 
of assembly and speech. Today, by means 
of Anti-Communist legislation, parties may 
be banned, newspapers suppressed, public 
officers and officials removed from their 
positions. Under the new proposed laws 
the last vestige of organisational freedom 
will vanish. 


The threat to the Protectorates 


In another important speech last week 
Dy. Malan gaid that it was intolerable that 
a sovereign,. independent state should have 
areas within its borders controlled by an- 
other Power. He was referring to she 
British Protectorates of Basutoland, Swazi- 
land and Bechuanaland, the transfer of 
which to South Africa is a long standing 
demand of the Union Government. 


This issue will, said Dr. Malan, be the 
central issue at next year’s general elec- 
tion. After the election, negotiations will 
be npened with Britain for the incorpora- 
tion of these territories and if they are un- 
successful the Protectorates will be 


The choice of this issue for the election 
and the threats which are accompanying the 
demand for the territories give clear warn- 
ing that the “save-the-Protectorates” issue 
will soon become No. 1 in Africa. Those 
who reject apartheid and the gross exploita- 
tion of the African people must begin now 
to arouse public opinion on this issue—we 
cannot afford to delay or another, perhaps 
fatal, blow will be struck at the chances of 


This report appeared in the Daily Mail | racial peace in Africa. 


on Dec. 13. In the same issue was an 
article on the causes of the cosh menace. 


@ Continued Back Page 


Do you think the parents will approve of war toys ? 


FOURPENCE 


N Young people 


want pacifist 


rector 


BISHOP AND PARISH 
COUNCIL DO NOT 


HE Treasurer of the Young 
People’s Fellowship of Holbrook 
Church has told the press that the 
Chureh Council, which has objected 
to. the appointment of the Rev. 
Cameron Newell, a pacifist, as rector, 
did not represent the parish. 

He added that the Fellowship were going 
to organise a petition in support of Mr. 
Newell, 

As reported in Peace News last week, the 
Church Council objected, among other 
things, to this remark by Mr. Newell, in 
commenting on a Church Mission to the 
RAF: “If the men of the RAF are to be 
converted to the way of Christ, how can 
they be loyal to a State that requires them, 
if the occasion arises, to liquidate their 
fellow men with napalm and _= atomic 
bombs ? ” 

In his sermon last Sunday evening, Mr. 
Newell referred to an interview he had had 
with his Bishop, in connection with the 
Church Coune!l’s objections. 

“] reminded his lordship of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki,” he said. “He replied 
that he regretted these things, but once 
war stzrted it was no good fighting with 
kid gloves.” 

The bishop also told ‘him that his state- 
ment fon napalm and atomic bombs) was 
liable to undermine the loyalty of the RAF 
to the State, and that he was not prepared 
to institute him as rector. 

Mr. Newell said that he was awaiting 
word from the Church Patronage Society 
before deciding whether or not to take the 
bishop’s advice and withdraw from 
Holbrook. He has received many letters 
supporting his views. 


(“Bishops, Bombs and Kid Gloves”—p.6.)- 


C. Day Lewis on 


WRITERS WHO 
TWIST FACTS 


“They are traitors’? 


“WYENHE year that has passed has 


brought the world no nearer to 
peace,’ said Mr. Day Lewis in his ad- 
dress to the opening session of the 
recent Authors’ World Peace Appeal 
Conference, part of which was re- 
ported in Peace News last week. 

“We have met at this conference to dis- 
cuss the writer’s position in these uneasy 
times, the conditions under which he is 
writing, and—most important—what he 
ean do to improve them.” 

Speaking of the work of the AWPA he 
said “A great deal of hard work has been 
put in by the Panels. I would like to men- 
tion particularly that of the Children’s 
Literature Panel, whose efforts to expose 
and combat the cruder manifestations of 
violence and national hatreds in such litera- 
ture have made a considerable impression 
on public opinion, in educational circles, 
and even, I understand, in Parliament. 

cot must also mention the visit of a 
party of writers to Russia. This, and the 
return visit we hope for, are surely points 
of light in the gloom. Such visits keep a 
line open. Some people may think them 
useless, or dangerous: but I say it is far 
better to make them than to cut the wires 
and sit down dismally waiting for the end. 

aN would like,” he continued, “to say 
one thing here, from my heart. 

Any writer who, for private advantage 
or from political motives, consciously per- 
verts or suppresses the truth, twists the 
facts, a ae the finding of his 
Imagination, that writer is ; i 
has apres himself. eee 
_ “He has added to the sum of fals 
in the world; and because faltehoedmin 
always exposed sooner or later and when 
it is exposed breeds mistrust he has added 
his nasty little quota to the sum of mis- 
trust. And it is, above all, mistrust that 
any honest peace movement should be 
working against.” 

& Speaking of their task as writers he said 

Our first duty is to write: but that does 
nat mean, that we have no duties as respon- 
sible citizens. We are subject as writers to 
the climate of our time; but. through our 
writin’, we can do something to change 
that climate for the better: and by trvine 
to do so we shall vrove ourselves responsible 
men and women,” 4 

(Continued on page four) 
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“LESS KNIGHTLY ASPECTS” 


N the morning of April 9, 1940, 
Germany invaded Norway and 
Denmark. 


In what the British Press charac- 
terised as ‘‘ excuses for aggression ”’ 
the German government urged in 
memoranda to the Norwegian and 
Danish Governments that they had 
“indubitable evidence that England 
and France intended to occupy certain 
territories in the Northern States sud- 
denly in the next few days.” 


* 


Whether the Germans had _ indubitable 
evidence or not, the accusation was true. 
Some British troops had actually been em- 
barked in warships for the purpose. 

On February 6, 1940, the Supreme War 
Council had approved a plan under which 
action on the Finnish front, to assist the 
Finns against Russia, was to be combined 
with action on a bigger scale in Scandinavia. 
A force was to land at Narvik, and move 
up the railway to seize the oilfields and the 
Baltic port of Lulea. There was to be a 
second force of five British Territorial 
Battalions which would occupy three ports 
in Central and Southern Norway. A further 
plan was for a campaign in Southern 
Sweden. 

ok 


Before the whole plan could be put into 
action the Finnish surrender made the Fin- 
nish campaign cover for the manoeuvre im- 
possible. Nevertheless a modified version of | 
the scheme was being proceeded with, and, | 
as mentioned above, troops had already | 


been embarked for the purpose. 


* 


The source of this information, now dis- 
closed, is the first volume in an official series 
of military histories of the Second World | 
War “The Campaign in Norway,” published 
by H.M. Stationery Office. It is written by 
Dr. T. K. Derry. 


The treatment by the author, and also by 
those who review his book, of the lying 
duplicity by Government and Press that 
enaracterised the reaction to the German 
invasion is illuminating to those who will 
pay attention to it and who will ask them- 
selves whether it may provide a commentary 
on things that are happening in the world 
today. 


“The extent to which the enemy were 
abusing Norwegian neutrality (in incidents 
at sea), lent to the less knightly aspects of 
the allied crusade some of the moral justi- 
fication of which they stood in need” says 
The Times; and we do not think we are un- 
just in perceiving something like a journal- 
istic snigger in its comment that the original 
plan for an invasion of Norway was “de- 
murely” referred to by Dr. Derry as to be 
undertaken by the main striking force when 
it was “on its way to rescue the Finns.” 


* 


It is to be observed that it is a snigger 
that is ealled forth here, but no word of 
moral reprobation: there is felt no need by 
either the writer of the history or ‘his re- 
viewer to spend anytime over the moral 
hypocrisy that was manifested when the 
German enemy did what the British were 
contemplating. 


What is taken for granted here is what 
is true, that in warfare it is decided first 
what is dictated by military necessity, and 
the moral justification is supplied. where 
possible, afterwards. Any nation starting 
out on war, whether it be capitalist 
America, “mixed economy” Britain, Nazi 
Germany or Soviet Russia will find all the 
moral justification it needs in the moral 
justification it advances for its entry into 
war. This will have to do duty to cover 
every incidental infamy, every hypocrisy, 
and every immorality that needs to be justi- 
fied for military purpoeses in the course of 


the war. 
x 


Man’s moral sense is only of use in war ‘n 
working up indignation against an enemy; 
and this we saw in operation in Avril 1940. 
In watching events in Korea today and in 
the other danger spots in the world we have 
to bear in mind this constantly repeated 
lesson of past history. 


Later on we shall know much more about 
plans and motives behind today’s happen- 
ings than we do today; and we shall find 
once again. as we have found so many times 


in the past, that man’s moral fervour has 


Black and Red Senates 


N order to appreciate the Constitu- 
tional crisis in Germany it is 
necessary to understand the make up 
ore Constitutional Court in Karls- 
ruhe. 


The Court consists of two Senates, with 
different matters within the competence of 
each. 


One Senate (the Black) deals with ap- 
peals on matters of interpretation of the 
Basic Law and Constitution.. The other 
(the Red) deals with disputes between the 
Federal Parliament and the Lander or 
State governments. Therefore, although 
they do sometimes hold a pienary session, 
they more often meet separately according 
to the nature of the question at issue. 


Although both are supposed to be non- 
political and impartial, it is generally 
recognised — that the Black Senate 
contains a majority of members friendly to 
the Government, while the other (the Red) 
has a majority in favour of the Opposition. 

By astutely associating some of the Lin- 
der with their appeal, the Opposition in the 
Bonn government ensured that it would vo 
before the Senate more likely to be favour- 
able to them. 


Actually the 
that it could 


Red Senate decided 
not give an advanced 
ruling about any bill which had 
not actually been approved by the 
Bundestag, so that the point raised by 
the opposition could only be considered 
after the passing of the Bills. The Presi- 
dent,Dr. Heuss, has also asked whether he 
was entitled to endorse the Bills if they did 
not receive a two-thirds majority. 

At first, Dr. Adenauer preferred to force 
ratification evan with a bare majority be- 
fore the Constitutional Court had given any 
ruling, since it might have been diffreult 
for the Court to go against an accomplished 
fact. 

But having got his majority on the 
second reading, he delayed taking the 
step -which would send the Bills to the Bun- 
desrat, with all the possibilities of an 
adverse vote there, so that he could ask that 
section of the Constitutional Court, which 
is the more friendly of tthe two, to advise 
that the Bills need not go to the Upper 
House at all. 

That also 


cause the 
their appeal 


be- 
that 


was an astute move, 
Government believed 
would take precedence of 
the two previously submitted and 
that the more favourable Senate would 
give a legal ruling broad enough to cover 
all aspects of the problem and thus nullify 
the other two appeals and prevent the 
Opposition employing delayine tactics by 
presenting other appeals to the Court. 

Another reason: for the recent change 
of plans may be found in the strong 
suggestion that some members of the coali- 
tion on whom Dr. Adenauer has to rely for 
his majority, were asking for further re- 
assurances about the release of “war 
criminals,” and that the delay is intended 
to give an opportunity for further bargain- 
ing on that point. 

The Court is only advisory, and though 
it is unlikely that either Dr. Adenauer or 
the President would allow American pres- 
sure to persuade them to override the advice 
of the Court, the threat has alread« been 
made that President Heuss should be im- 
peached if he did sign the Bills against the 
advice from Karlsruhe. 


New challenge to Adenauer 


The political manoeuvring at Bonn, re- 
ferred to in 1ast week’s iveuce News, con- 


| Linues. 


‘Ynough the Red Senate had previously 
decided that it could not give advice on 
a hypothetical case and that the appeal 
of the Opposition must, thereiore, await the 
ratification ot the Bills by the Bundestag, 
It Was not unnatural that the whole Court 
shouid decide to give priority to the request 
of tthe President for advice as to whether 
he was entitled to endorse the’ Bills if 
they were passed with less than a two- 
thirds majority. While their decision 
would only be advisory so far as the Presi- 
dent was concerned, the Court was entitled 
to say that any ruling of all the judges 
sitting together would be binding on either 
of the Senates sitting separately. An over- 
whelming majority of the plenary session 
agreed on this partly in the hope of avoid- 
ing the possibility of conflicting decisions 
from the separate senates and partly in the 
endeavour to keep the court out of the 
melee of political strife. ; 

This decision caused consternation to 
Dr. Adenauer. He was hoist with his own 
petard and saw ithe chances of getting a 
favourable opinion from the Black Senate 
disappearing. The crisis has not been 
resolved by the President’s withdrawal of 
his application—whether under pressure or 
not. 

The Court has agreed to the withdrawal 
so that the constitutional issue awaits 
a decision as to which of the two other 
appeals will be heard first—Adenauer's 
or the Onposition’s—and the ultimate 
decisions of each of the Senates. But in 
the meantime the Oppcsition has chai- 
lenged the Government by announcing its 
intention of moving a motion of disapvroval 
in the Bundestag. Under the Constitution 
it is not possible for an opposition to move 
a vote of no confidence in the government, 
so this is the nearest equivalent to a vote 
of censure. 

The Opposition has 
demand for further 


also rereated its 
consultations with 


been cynically used by politicians and mili- 
tarists as an instrument of war. 


the Four Powers and for a_ general 


of Scandinavia that 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


election before ratification, and has an- 
nounced its z:¢efusal to be bound by ratifica- 
tion by a bare majority both now and should 


they be returned to power after the 
elections. 
In any case, the decision has given a 


further breathing space and enables those 
who are opposed to ratification to ytensify 
their pressure upon public opinion in Ger- 
many, France, Britain and elsewhere, to 
prevent ‘the fatal step being taken. 


Tungsten in Korea 


HE reasons for military under- 
‘takings are never merely those 
that are permitted to appear on the 
surface and ars referred to in the 
newspapers at the time. 
‘Behind most military activities are a com- 
plex of motives and calculations. 


The latest evidence of this truth is pre- 
sented in the book just published by H.M. 


Stationery Office, “The Campaign in 
Norway,” which is referred to in the 


leading article, 


In considering the factors that have led 
to the long-drawn-sut frustrations of the 
Panmunjom negotiations, one of the things 
we have to bear in mind is a comment made 


NOEL 


That night is now. 
Celebrate the child 
dorm in an tron bed somewhere 
who must inherit someday 
the way of our hearts in this present hour. 


KIM CHRISTEN. 


Noel. 


by Mr. John Small, Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board in the USA, 


He is reported by Mr, Robert S. Allen, in 
a column syndicated to American news- 
papers, as saying in 1951: 

“Retention of our present positions in 
Korea is not only important from a mili- 
tary point of view but it is vital te our 
defence programme. Ninety per cent. of 
the tungsten reserves outside China are 
located in the area now held by U.S. 
forces north of the 38th parallel. It ‘s 
of the utmost importance that we retain 
control of this sector in order to obtain 
the rich tungsten supplies that abound 
there.” 

Tungsten is used for hardening steel re- 
quived for the production cf jet aeroplanes 
and armour piercing missiles. Drew Pear- 
son in the Washington Post has commented 
that at an early stage in the armistice talks 
America had already been importing equip- 
ment to Korea that would be necessary in 
the mining of tungsten. 

Let it be understood that we are not say- 
ing that the men of the Black Watch joined 
the American G.Ls in giving their lives for 
tungsten. We do suggest, however, that 
these considerations about tungsten are 
part of the complex of factors that brinz 
it about that war still goes on in Korea. 


It is to be noted that the British invasion 
was to have taken 
place in 1940 if the Germans had not got in 
first was to be primarily directed to the 
seizure of the iron-ore fields of the Lulea 
area. 


The voice of Eisenhower 


ISENHOWER was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States by 

the Electoral College last Monday, 

and the President-elect has spsken 
and confirmed the serious misgivings 
expressed in Peace News last week. 


Though he has talked about a formula 
for bringing the conflict in Korea to an 
end, he has deceived his hearers because he 
has never meant a formula to break the 
deadlock and secure an immediate armis- 
tice. Now he has publicly renounced the 
hope of an armistice by his assertion that 
the enemy will not listen to words but only 
to deeds. 

He has set the Korean conflict in the 
place it occupies in his mind in the whole 
pattern of global warfare. It is desire to 
defeat Communism everywhere and he ‘s 
not even thinking of an honourable peace 
in Korea. He wants a “swift victorious 
end to the war” by deeds “executed under 
circumstances of our choosing.” 


This is not peace but war... peace at 
the cost of victory; victory at the cost of 
employing more troops so long as they are 
not American and indeed at the risk of 
involving the whole world in disaster. 


Has Eisenhower his eye on German 
troops in addition to more South Koreans, 
for the purpose of strengthening American 
defences in the Pacific as well as in 
Europe? 

It should not be forrotten that in a recent 
broadeast talk Air Vice-Marshall Bouchier 
(who hag been the personal representative 
to the British Chiefs of Staff at UN Com- 


mand HQ in Tokio) said that the present 
nulitary position was a stalemate, 


Less than a week ago the American Sec- 
retary of the Air Force said, “Once we start 
bombing over the Yalu we will not only lose 
our own sanctuary (because as yet the Com- 
munists ‘have not bombed our lines or rear 
areas) but we would almost certainly ex- 
tend the war to all of China. It would run 
the risk of leading an exasperated world 
into an all-out war.” 

Mr. Eisenhower may want to avoid ex- 
tending the war, but it is diMeult to see 
how he can avoid this risk if he plans peace 
by conquest. 

If he has nothing better to offer, we hope 
that both in America and Britain the people 
whom he thas deceived and whose hopes he 
has betrayed, will be roused to demand the 
alternative before it is too late, 

There was no reason for thinking that 
the Chinese Government and North 
Koreans would change their mind and be 
willing to accept the Indian truce proposals 
in their amended form merely because they 
had been sent with the support of all the 
countries involved in the war against them 
and with the personal backing of the Presi- 
dent of UN. The Chinese Government 
has firmly rejected them. 

It is more than ever necessary to bring 
the conflict to an end in the way which 
China and North Korea will accept and 
which Britain and America should accent in 
the very name of that humanity which they 
have been urging so much of late. 

Fighting should stop now and thus make 
possible the discussions on the political 
settlement of the vrisonere for the future 
of Korea and of the Far East as a whole. 


RSVP 


HOUGH President Truman made 
rather a pathetic iigure at his 
aramatic press conference Jast Fri- 
day, it is not surprising that he de- 
nounced General MacArchur tor hav- 
ing misinformed him, and General 
Kisenhower for “demagoguery.” 

Lhere is some danger thougn that he 
nity again have switched sympathy to the 
latter and helped to repolish the martyr’s 
crown which tne former delights to wear. 

Mr. ‘Truman had previousiy invited any 
who had a plan tor ending the conflict in 
Korea to submit it to him. Although this 
was meant in the first place for General 
MacArthur and secondly for Americans 
generally, the Peace Piedge Union has 
taken him at his word and sent him their 
suggestions by air mail inthe terms of the 
following: letter: 

“Although your invitation with refer- 
ence to suggestions for ending the Korean 
war was probably primarily addressed to 
your own people, we would like to take the 
opportunity of urging that the Korean con- 
flict could be brought to an immediate and 
honourable end on ithe basis of the con- 
clusion of an armistice on the terms already 
agreed, with the corollary that the question 
ot the future of prisoners of war (which 
has become a political matter) should be 
discussed as part of (and, if necessary, as 
the first item in) the political settlement 
which must follow. 

“Tn our belief the first essential is to stop 
the fighting at once and help to create the 
atmosphere in which tthe political settlement 
will became more possible. 

“We further believe that it is impossible 
to isolate the political settlement in Korea 
from that of the whole of the Far East, 
and we would therefore earnestly ask that 
the American Government should recon- 
sider its attitude tewards both the Peking 
Government and the Nationalist leader, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and exvress its readiness 
to approve of the substitution in the 
United Nations of the representatives of 
the Peking Government for the present 
representatives of the Nationalist Govern 
ment, as also to ‘recognise that Formosa is 
an integral part of China. 

“We would onlv add that it seems to us 
essential that the Pekine Government and 
the Soviet Union in addition.to North Korea 
should be represented in any discussions on 
the political future of Korea in view of the 
fact that a peaceful solution does involve 
the consideration of ithe general position in 
the Far East. 


Knuckledusters 


URING the trial of two young 

boys, Craig and Bentley, on a 
charge of murder, the Judge, Lord 
Goddard, made a particular point of 
the revolting nature of the knuckle- 
duster found in the possession of one 
of the accused. 


es ee 


‘He pointed out the horrible injuries that | 


could be caused by its use, and the dread- 
ful violence that must accompany the blow. 
The jury were quite obviously being 
told that to be possessed of such a weapon 
was tantamount to a nail in the gallows 
awaiting these young “thugs.” 
But, strangely at the very same moment 


as the Lord Chief Justice was attacking | 


the knuckleduster as one of the worst ex- 
amples of weapons of crime, a young boy, 
escaped from Borstal, was captured with 
this very instrument in his possession, He 
admitted to having stolen it from an officer 
of the institution and the officer in question 
admitted that it had been issued to him 
during the war, for his use when a Com- 
mando. 

Perhaps Lord Goddard when arraigning 
the films, the parents and the environment 
of youthful delinquents, might remember 
that war is the best of all teachers in thé 
crime of violence, and also supplies thé 
weapons. 
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There were once Three Wise Men 


WINNIE, TRU and JO 


By CHARLES VARNEY 


HERE were once three Wise Men. 
‘Winnie, Tru and Jo were their 
names. And they each carried a 
vision everlastingly before their eyes. 
Winnie dreamed he had the power of 
magic words, potent, with guile, and 
able to conjure a roaring Lion out of the 
elements. 

Always did the roaring Lion appear :n 
Winnie’s dream, facing east and sore be- 
set, badly wounded but with tail lashing, 
and the dream faded even as the roaring 
Lion uttered the words “Wes hall fig 
hton” (see * below for translation). 


_Now Winnie the Wise Man was wise 
simply because he questioned these 
words, but he never could find the answer. 


So he journeyed afar and talked with all 
the wise men of the earth ... and Winnie 
was no wiser when he had talked, but his 
stature grew. 

And‘the people of the earth bowed down 
before him and his words were as ‘honey in 


their ears. 


Now the second Wise Man who was called 
Tru held a vision before him in his jour- 
neys; he dreamed that in his hand ‘he held 
a flaming world and flung this great fire out 
upon all his enemies and they were des- 
troyed, 

Now Tru had great power; he took his 
enemies and changed them (if they didn’t 
want to be burnt), and stuffed them with 
a Manna from heaven called Do-Llars. And 
his friends did eat both Do-Llars and foods 
from the earth and lo, they bristled with 
swords and other weapons. And it was 
indeed a great magic. 


But Tru was also a wise man because he 
questioned the truth of Do-Llars and the 
Firey World which -he held in his hand, so 
he journeyed afar and talked with all the 
Wise men of the earth. But the more he 
talked, the more was this vision dimmed and 
he bowed his head, for he was as a little 


child. 
* 


The third Wise Man, named Jo, was like 
unto a serpent; and his vision showed him 
a great Bear with tentacles as of an Octo- 
pus stretching into the fay corners of the 
earth, and the Bear was named Cominform, 
and it did eat of the souls of men and 
waxed exceeding fat. 

Now Jo dreamed that the great Bear had 
a power over all others—even the Roaring 
Lion and the Firey ‘World, and was loth to 
journey outside his City or talk with the 
Wise Men of all the earth. So he sent his 
messengers and their message was No. No. 
No. even when they meant Yes. Yes. Yes. 

And he sent many spies into the camps 


* We shall fight on. 


TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR 


KWVEN as a tiny child I was impressed by 

4 the cumulative power of small things. 
“Little drops of water,” | would say to my 
parents, while they marvelled at such 
powers of observation in one so young— 
“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


make the mighty ocean and the beauteous | 


land.’ 

Subsequent experience has but confirmed 
my childish intuition. The greatest 
achievements of man and nature are 


wrought by the accumulation of triffes in- 
significant in themselves. Cathedrals are 
built stone by stone. Socks even of the size ! 
wear—are fashioned stitch by stitch. But I 
need not labour the point. My readers will 
have grasped the principle: it is the ac- 
cumulation that matters. 


The profound truth of these reflections 
was brought home to me with renewed con- 
viction recently on receiving a letter from 
a lady who says: “I enclose a cheque for 
£1 10s. 6d,—a penny a day in thanksgiving 
for a happy year.” 

A penny a day. If anything could be 
called a trifle in these days it is a penny. 
Time was, when its dispensation was lar- 
gesse. Today, one dare not give it to the 
neediest beggar for fear of his contempt, 
nor to the smallest boy Jest he reply, 
‘Can’t you make it a tanner? ” 

Yet, accumulated, they acquire, painlessly 
and, without conscious effort, the power and 
dignity of a cheque, and trifles light as air 
become by imperceptible stages heavy as 
dough. 


You cannot foresee what the New Year will 
bring. But whether or not it will give you 
cause for thanksgiving you can at least 
make sure of meriting ours. And even if 
half our readers would daily lay aside a 
single negligible copper .. . but you must 
exicuse me. My mind has withdrawn into 


rapturous contemplation of financial 
security. 

b. J. BOOTHROYD. 
Contributions since Dec. 5: £29 9s. 8d. 


Total since Jan. 1, 1952: £1,020 7s. 8d. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News, Ltd., and address them to 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News, 
& Blackstock Road, N.4. 


of his enemies and the vision of the great 
Bear grew larger and farger. 


Now at this t:me the peoples of the earth | 
were in great fear for the soothsayers were 
many, and their words were the words of 
the Three Wise Men for they said, “Let the 
Roaring Lion come forth and go down to! 
the beaches and seek out the men, women 
and children of Jo and the great Bear and 
destroy them.” 


But the soothsayers from the East 
brought with them a little white Dove and | 
they let the Dove go forth and it flew very | 
hign so that the eyes of peoples of the 
earth were raised up in hope. . . but it did 
not take away their fear. 


Then one day Jo spoke to the whole world | 
saying, “I also have a Firey World in my | 
hand and mine is greater and more power- | 
ful than those of my enemies.” So there 
was a great frenzy among the camps of ; 
Winnie and Tru, and they tried to make a 
bigger Firey World and said, “We must 
eat less food and gather together all our 
barns and weary sackcloth and put all the | 
good things of the Earth—which the good 
Ged has given us—into a furnace that we 
may thereby burn up our enemies.” And | 
the world was doomed. 

But God looked down on the Three Wise 
Men and sent a message unto them, saying, 
“Seek not the Truth in the great Palaces 
and among Princes of the earth but seek 
out a bright star in the heavens and follow 
it and humble yourselves in a stable before 
a little child and you will find peace and 
love and goodwill.” And they went but 


they did not find peace, love and goodwill, 
for they took hatred with them. 


Though I see but darkly, 
Darkly, through a glass, 

I know that Balaam’s ears were deaf 
Till God spoke to the Ass, 

And prophecy shall never die 
While such things come to pass. . . 


Christus natus est! 

Chanticleer cries; 
Quando, quando ? 

Quacks the duck, in surprise, 
Hac nocte, hac nocte! 

The barking dog replies. 


Each, they say, in kind 

The Christ-child greets: 
Ubi? Ubi? Ubi? 

The mooing cow repeats; 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem 

The baa-lamb bleats. 


A greater ass than Balaam’s 
On greater work shall go; 
The treble ring of Chanticleer 
Shall sound again for woe— 
Yea, for a rod to smite the Rock, 
That bitter tears may flow... 


And many an inn is closed this night 
(Oh weep, dumb lovers, lest 

Where there is no room for love, 
There He may not rest) 

Pray that in our hearts, Brother, 
Christus natus est. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS. 
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“TRADE NOT AID?” 


Convertibility means economic suicide 


PQLUEPRINTS were drawn up for econo- 

* gie development and unified trade 
policy at the London Conference of Com- 
monwealth Premiers and Finance Ministers 
last week. 

If carried out, these schemes may attain 
considerable importance not only for the 
largest homogeneous trading area of the 
world—comprising over 570 million people 
living in Britain, in eight Dominions and 
Colonies—but also for trade with all other 
curency areas, including the $-area. 

The Conference had to consider three 
essential problems: 

1. Expansion of Commonwealth exports 

and reduction of the $-deficit; 

2, Convertibility of sterling claims into 
dollars for foreign residents, to be paid 
for current commercial transactions; 

8. Development of resources and produc- 
tive capacity of Commonwealth 
countries. 

In each case, no quick results can be 
achieved and great effort and much capital 
are required. The economically disastrous 
“arms drive”’—still endorsed by the TUC 
and the Morrison-Gaitskell group in the 
Labour Party—frustrates the prospects of 
substantial development. 

Now Mr. Churchill has cut arms produc- 
tion in order to increase exports and to re- 
lease resources for capital development in 
the Commonwealth. Instead of Labour, the 
Conservatives are doing what Mr. Bevan 


; and his followers have rightly advocated 


since April, 1951. 
DOLLAR EARNING—OR BEGGING 


Whereas the “dollar beggars” in the 
Labour Party still hope for U.S. assistance, 
some Conservatives have no such illusions. 
Mr. L. S. Amery wrote in a letter to The 
Times (Dec. 1, 1952): 


“The root of the world’s troubles is the 
immense all-round preponderance of the 
productive power of the U.S. 

“Why should we expect Americans to 
weaken their balanced, self-sufficient 
economy by importing more than they 
need 2?) Why should they invest in an un- 
organised Europe or in an unorganised 
Sterling Area when they have more at- 
tractive opportunities nearer home ? ” 


The solution of the “dollar problem,” that 
is, reduction of the trade deficit with the 
$-area, is a considerable expansion of ex- 
ports. 

The last OEEC Report (see Table below) 
indicates, however, that British exports de- 
clined by 15 per cent. in the last nine 
months. But imports fell to a greater ex- 
tent and all Commonwealth countries had *o 
“economise dollars” by cutting their im- 
ports, including essential goods. 

Only the Colonies have remained “dollar 
earners.” They exported goods worth 
£223m. to the U.S. and imported £62m. 
in 1951. (Colonial Office, Digest of 
Statistics, June 1952, p.9). Consequently, 
unused “sterling balances” more than 
doubled between 1947 (£510m.) and 1952 
£1,042m.). 

Azcording to Mr. Lyttelton (Sunday 
Times, Oct. 14, 1951) “Britain is living on 
the dollar earnings of the Colonies.” 

The Communiqué of the Commonwealth 
Conference refers to “World Bank”-lending 
and support of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) as sources of dollar loans. 

This statement creates misleading 
illusions. 

The IMF is precluded by statute from 
lending for development purposes (Cmd. 
6546, Art V/Sec.3). Britain ‘has already ex- 
hausted one year’s quota and is paying 
annually 5 per cent.:what looks like a sub- 
sidy to international bankers. 

The International Bank for Development 
is reluctant to lend to European countries 
and insists on. supervisory arrangements in 
ease of financing development. Its condi- 
tions may be unacceptable to Britain. 


The Daily Express editorial comment 


| (Dec. 12) is worth noting: 


CONTRACTION OF EUROPEAN TRADE (OEEC) 


(Millions of EUROPE U.K. FRANCE 
dollars) OEEC-Total 

1951, ith qtr. 
IMPORTS 7755 2816 1250 
EXPORTS 7464 1997 1116 
Deficit. or Surplus —291 —819 —134 
1952, 2nd qtr. 
IMPORTS 7343 2582 1189 
EXPORTS 6620 1844 1024 
Deficit or Surplus —123 —738 —165 
1952, 3rd qtr. 4 
IMPORTS 6585 2216 961 
EXPORTS 6200 1694. 910 
Deficit or Surplus —385 —522 —51 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, AREAS 


GERMANY Intra- U.S. & East. Other 
(West) Evrope Canada Europe Areas 
1938 
911 | IMP. 39 15 9 37 
958 EXP. 50 7 9 34 
4-48 
7 : 1950 
850 IMP. 40 16 5) 39 
977 EXP, 49 9 5 37 
att 
a 1951 
879 IMP. 39 16 5 40 
1018 EXP. 48 9 5 38 
+139 


SOURCES: OEEC (Paris) Statistical Bulletin, Se.1, Nov. 1952, pages 1, 28 


OEEC—Yearbook, 1937/1951, 
NOTE: Exports are calculated at f.o.b. prices. 


‘VI. 
re In OBEC-Total IMPORTS are at f.0.. 


prices (c.i.f.-value, incl. cost, insurance, freight is reduced by 10% to obtain 
comparability). 5 
For U.K., France, Germany: IMPORTS at calculated «.i-f. 


“From every line of the Communiqué 
it is evident that the Prime Ministers are 
already holding out a hat for dollars. 


“Have we become so abased that we 
can no longer help ourselves—-and make 
sacrifices if necessary to do so?” 


CLASH WITH ARMS DRIVE 


It is a puzzle how the Communiqué can 
assume that large-scale development can be 
carried out and exports expanded as well 
without drastic cuts in the armament pro- 
gramme and/or present consumption levels 
in the Commonwealth (Readers may note 
that the Colombo Plan in Cmd.8080, p.5 dis- 
closed that food consumption in S.E. Asia is 
lower today than it was ten years ago). 


The reference to “curbing inflation” by 
“monetary discipline” (discipline for the 
borrowers, not for the bankers) is irrelevant 
because private investment has no signifi- 
cant role in large-scale projects. 


The ruinous effect of the arms drive on the 
Payments Balance is clearly shown below. 
France is spending more on arms than 
Britain (£1,500m.)—the result is a decline 
in exports by 20 per cent. While British 
exports fell by 15 per cent., Germany was 
able to export 6 per cent. more in July-Sept. 
1952 than a year ago. 

Unemployment figures are rising in 
Britain and consumers’ expenditure declin- 
ing as a result. Idle resources and surplus 
stocks are a waste: the “saving of money” ‘s 
less relevant. The Communiqué’s “collec- 
tion of platitudes” regarding the principles 
of the “flow of savings” cannot be taken 
seriously. The sources of the “flow” remain 
unexplained. 


THE FOLLY OF CONVERTIBILITY 


General Eisenhower’s new ambassador to 
London, the former chairman of the Chase 
National Bank and spokesman of Wall 
Street, Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich, desires 
the convertibility of European currencies. 
(Fin. Times, Nov. 22, 1952): 

“In my opinion, convertibility is achieved 
if currencies are freely convertible into 
dollars on current account. 


“The U.S. is the only free country with 
enough economic strength to meet this 
situation.” (guaranteeing expansion of 
world trade). 

“Convertibility of major currencies is 
essential to maximise the economic 
strength of the free world.” 

The Commonwealth Conference does not 
appear to have been impressed by the argu- 
ment. The “progressive stages” and sug- 
gested “three conditions” are such that 
convertibility will not become a practical 
proposition for a year or two. 

“The convertibility crisis” in August, 1947 
was a clear proof that even large dollar re- 
serves cannot meet the claims of foreigners 
to exchange sterling for dollars. 

If the international speculators, after re- 
moval of controls, can operate against ster- 
ling, the central gold and dollar reserves of 
the Sterling Area may be emptied within 
a few weeks. 

The struggle for or against convertibility 
is likely to continue as the U.S. is desirous 
to establish the dollar as the world cur- 
reney and to insist on the lifting of import 
controls as a condition of future “assis- 
tance.” Acceptance of the U.S. concept 
ree to the disintegration of the Sterling 

rea. 


IRENOUNCE WARANDIWILL NEVER 
SGPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCl 


HARA HO RE IE HP HE SE TE SHE T T. STE SF 


Peace Quotation 
Calendar 


With envelope Is. 734d. post free 


quotations of which the following are examples: 


There are some who wil! suffer rather than 
wound, and die rather than kill. This too, needs 
courage, endurance and faith to a very high degree. 

Sybil Morrison. 


It is impossible to give a soldier a good education 
without making him a deserter. Thoreau. 
In the track of great armies there must follow 


lean years. Lao Tzu. 


The question which faces the Christian in all its 
stark simplicity is this—-would Christ have pressed 


the button which released the atomic destruction upon 
John Ferguson, M.A., B.D. 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 


(all profits to Peace News) 
3, Blackstock Rd., London, N.4 


| tt tht tlt Tat tht at tlt Th AE kk hk tk 


A brilliant seJection of old and new weekly 


Hiroshima ? 
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Peace News 
defended after 


Alderman’s attack 


REFLECTS OPINION OF 
RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


From a Correspondent 


“rPHIS paper contains many articles which 

are obviously inspired from Com- 
munist quarters,” said the leader of South- 
port Town Council, Ald. Sir Herbert Barber 
at a recent meeting, when it was decided 
not to allow Peace News in the town’s cen- 
tral public library. Out of 60 members, 
only three voted in favour of allowing the 
paper to be on view. 


Coun. Sydney Hepworth (Lib.) asked the 
Libraries Committee to reconsider its 
decision. 

“ As far as I am aware it is the duty of 
the Libraries Committee to bring all man- 
ner of publications to the public,” said Coun. 
Hepworth. “I do not think it is the duty of 
the Committee to select the material the 
public should read. 


“This publication went on throughout the 
war years and J have never heard anything 
against it in the manner of the writing ex- 
cept the fact that it is an expression of 
opinion. I cannot see anything wrong with 
other people being allowed to read expres- 
sions of opinion.” 


A substantial circulation 


Coun. Arnold Townend (Lab.) seconded 
the proposal, saying Peace News had a sub- 
stantial circulation, at least as large as 
some other periodicals in the libraries. It 
had quite as strong a claim for inclusion as 
the other papers. 

“Peace News reflects the opinion of res- 
ponsible people who, for at least two or 
three centuries, have been foremost in 
propagating the gospel of peace among 
the nations. 

“They are largely the Quaker type—not 
the political type at all and are those whose 
idea is to get their principles accepted by 
other people by the process of argument. 

“They stand high in morals and we in 
Southport would do a good thing to en- 
courage the reading of this journal,” added 
Coun. Townend. 

Ald. Sir Herbert Barber (Con.) said that 
periodicals in public libraries should rep- 
resent the views of the whole community 
and not a section. In Southport the lib- 
raries committee prided itself that, not be- 
ing Socialist controlled, it had a wider out- 
look and for some years had allowed the 
Daily Worker to be exhibited although its 
views were opposed to the three main 
parties. 

“This paper Peace News contains many 
articles which are obviously inspired from 
Communist quarters and the Committee res- 
tricts such papers to their proper perspec- 
tive,” said Ald. Barber. 

“If another paper of this description is 
allowed, in view of the fact the Committee 
Is generous in allowing the Daily Worker, 
the whole matter would get out of perspec- 
tive. We would then be deluged with ap- 
plications from political organisations who 
want their own paper in the libraries.” 

Coun. Harling Bennett (Conservative), a 
member of the Libraries Committee said 
there was only one application for the paper 
to be put on view. 

“We did not find anything in the paper 
that is not already covered by other periodi- 
cals in the librarv, and did not think it was 
worth while spending money on it,” said 
Coun. Bennett. 

Southport Town Council is overwhelming- 
ly Conservative. There are two Labour 
members, who voted in favour of Peace 
News being allowed in the library, and a 
handful of Liberals. 


NO BAN AT CARLTON 


Carlton (Notts.) Public Library is to 
make Peace News available in its reading- 
room each week. 

When the Urban Council discussed the 
proposal, which had been made by a local 
resident, one member remarked that if the 
paper was brought out by the Communists 
he had no time for it at all, but he had time 
for anyone who tried to save slaughter. 

Another member said: “People want to 
read both sides and this gives them the 
opportunity.” 


AWPA Conference 


AUTHORS 
DISCUSS 


Mr. Henry Marshall, speaking for the 
Film Panel, said that there were three 
types of films which were in their opinion 
harmful: 


(1) Those which glorify war; 

(2) Which make war appear inevitable; 
and 

(3) In which irrational force is shown 


as the only method of settling 
differences. 


The film panel had issued a leaflet which 
asked the question, “Do films of violence 
eontribute to world tension?” They 
pointed out that in their view films such 
as “Kiss of Death,’ “Criss Cross,” and 
“Rommell” did sharpen existing dangers by 
the glorification of brutality and violence. 

This leaflet, together with an invitation to 
attend a conference which the panel were 
organising to take place at the CEA Hall, 
Shaftesbury Avenue on January 11, was 
sent to all affiliated organisations. Eighty 
had replied that they would be sending dele- 
gates to the conference. 


The panel were also arranging for an 
International Film Festival,” at which 
films from many nations would be shown. 


It was pointed out that many writers 
knew in advance what was being planned in 
the film industry, and where they had 
reason to think that a subject was being 
wrongly handled, they should put forward 
suggestions while the film was still in course 
of constructiom The subject should be 
treated positively. 


Children’s literature 


Miss Baker said that the Children’s 
Literature Panel, which had met every 
three or four weeks for 13 months was ex- 
amining children’s books and all varieties 
of comics, 

Speaking of comics she said that the 
worst sort were those which had been in- 
troduced by the American troops during the 
last war, and which were not originally in- 
tended for children. Over seventy comi:s 
had been examined, and a list published in 
which these comics were classified umder 
the headings “No Objection,” “Some 
Objection,” “Objectionable,” “Very Objec- 
tionable.” 


This list had received considerable pub- 
licity in the press, and had been mentioned 
in Parliament by Maurice Edelman. 


The Panel stressed that they were not 
trying to take the place of the parent in 
regard to children’s reading, but that they 
were confident that the majority of respon- 
sible adults would weleome the advice of 
experts on what was harmful. 

They advocated that there should be a 
mational enquiry on comics, in which 
teachers, parents and authors should co- 
operate. 


A new peace review 


Maurice Whitbread and Tony Adams cut- 
lined the plans which were being considered 
by the Publications Committee for the 
launching of an AWPA joudnal, which 
should keep signatories in touch with what 
was being done by the signatories of other 
organisations; itell the public what the 
author’s panels were doing; and give sig- 
natories the opportunity of contributin~ .o 
the formation of a peacelike atmosphere. 

It was suggested that the new review—of 
48 pages—should be published three times 2 
year, and should consist of fiction, verse, 
criticism, special features, articles and fin- 
ally correspondence. 


The review would be sold at 3s. 6d. a 
copy, or 10s. per annum and it was hoped 
that 500 subscriptions would be paid up in 
advance. 

Another venture under eqgnsideration is 
the launching of a Peace Book Club. On? 
firm of publishers, Dennis Dobson, had said 
that if a sufficient number of subscribers 
could be guaranteed—say  4,000—they 
would be willieg to run it as a commercial 
venture. The books should cover a wide 
social range dealing with ethical values an/l 
political and social analysis. 


The formation of three additional panels 
| was proposed: to deal with television; to 
arrange general discussians: and for the 
survey of “sophisticated paper back novels, 
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AT THE BANQUET 


“What an excellent speech friend Smith made. He gave a masterly summary of the 


financial position, | thought.” 


“Yes. He’s very sound on all questions of finance. 


It was on his advice | invested in 


the St. Pancras Building Society, and | must say that the steady two and three quarter per 
cent.—free of income tax—which I’ve had ever since has been useful.” 

It might be equally useful to you. You can form your own opinion of Smith's sagacity 
if you write to the Secretary for a copy of the Society’s “Guide for Investors,” 


St. PANCRAS 
20 Bride Lane, 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


E.C.4 


FROM PAGE ONE |Thumbs up in S. Africa: Il 


Films, comics, peace book 


club, Germany, Greece, China, 
Russian visit, Vienna Congress 


sometimes described as “crime sex novels,” 
or “sex sadistic novels.” 

The last suggested panel raised consider- 
able opposition on the grounds that it would, 
in fact, constitute a form of adult cemsor- 
ship. 

Nevertheless it was agreed by a substan- 
tial majority that all three panels should 
be formed provided that sufficient volunteers 
were forthcoming. 

Flerence James reported that signatures 
to the Authors’ World Peace Appeal were 
being collected in Canada through the 
Committee for Civil Liberties; in New 
Zealand largely as a result of an article in 
“Landfall” drawing attention to the work of 
the AWPA; and in Australia, 

In all three countries there was a dis- 
tinetly uneasy and anxious feeling in the 
air, and the response was on the whole dis- 
appointing. 

Jack Lindsay asked for the examination 
of the plirht of the Greek writers some of 
whom had been shot, many of whom were in 
concentration camps. 


China 


“What is going on in China is something 
unique in the history of the whole race, and 
must have a profound effect on the world 
in the next few years,” said Miles Mallesen. 

The writers of China are the petit-bour- 
geois; they take as the background for their 
writings the factory, the mine and construc- 
tion schemes. 

Subsidised by the state—it might be for 
as long as a year—three or four get to- 
gether to produce a play; these efforts the 
Chinese themselves described as “still in- 
fantile,” but he had found them quite up to 
British Drama League standards. 

A letter was read from Basil Davidson 
urging that the AWPA should get in touch 
with the writers’ committee in China, and 
this the conference agreed to do. 


Germany 


Hugh Schonfield, reporting on the recent 
International Conference for the Peaceful 
Solution of the German Problem in Berlin, 
at which he had represented the AWPA, 
said that while the German representatives 
of both East and West Germany were eager 
for the unification of their country, an 
therefore opposed the Bonn Treaty, they 
were at the same time concerned that Ger- 
many should have her own army and regain 
her sovereign rights. 

The issue of neutralisation was kept in 
the background. Periodicals glorifying the 
military tradition were on sale in Berlin, 
and “those of us who had hoped that the 
Germans themselves would voluntarily 
choose disarmament came away  dis- 
appointed.” 

He himself thought that the peaceful co- 
existence of Communism and capitalism was 
a utopian idea, unless there were overlap- 
ping and sharing. Germany was one of 
those places where this might have been 
possible. But the problem now appeared 
much greater than they had imagined. 

“] think that if anyone can solve this prob- 

lem it will not be the great powers,” he 

said, “but it will be the German people 
themselves, both in the East and the 

West, who are working against the re- 

vival of militarism, and for a more 

liberal way of life. It is our task to 
encourage these people to see that they 
have a new mission, not related to war, 
but related to the promotion of world 


peace.” 

A resolution owas  earried  unani- 
mously deeply regretting the ratifi- 
cation of the Bonn Treaty by this 
country, but urging Her Majesty’s 
Government (since the ratification by 


France, West Germany and Italy had not 
yet taken place and the issue still hung n 
the balance) to call for Four Power talks; 
to introduce electoral law which should pro- 
vide for a free general election of an all- 
German government: an unarmed Germany 
aiming to bring to an end the tension be- 
tween East and West. 


The Russian visit 


Naomi Mitchison reported that while they 
had liked their Russian confreres very much, 
they felt, nevertheless, that both the Rus- 
sians and themselves were rather on the 
defensive and that discussion and under- 
standing were difficult. This might have 
been due to the necessity for an interpreter. 

She remarked also on the striking absence 
also of any criticism of their regime by the 
Russians, and on their ignorance of modern 
Britain. 

This impression was not shared by either 
Pearl Binder or Doris Lessing, both of 
whom spoke of the frankness and friendli- 
ness of the Russian people, and explained 
the absence of criticism by saying that the 
Russian people were whole-heartedly be- 
hind their own government. 


International Liaison Panel 


Mr. John St. John said that in spite of the 

difficulty of contacting American writers— 
they had the impression that some letters 
did not get through—they hoped it would 
be possible to send a writers’ delegation to 
America in the near future. 
__It would assist the Panel in their work 
if all signatories would send copies of their 
new books to the AWPA in order that they 
ppene judge their suitability for transla- 
jon. 

Mr. St. John reported that a group of 
about 30 French writers, including: such 
names as M. Cocteau and M. Sartre, had 


NO WEAPONS 
=aNO HATRED 


A group of. South African women passive 
resisters leaving Durban prison after having 
served their term of imprisonment for defy- 


ing race laws. “Thumbs up” sign has been 
adopted by the movement. 


issued a manifesto and were initiating a 
peace movement among: writers similar to 
AWPA 


Vienna Congress 
Considerable discussion arose on the ques- 


tion of sending a delegate to the Vienna 
Congress. 


Dr. Alex Comfort pointed out that the 
object of the Vienna Congress was not so 
much to explore all ways of creating peace, 
but to gain advance publicity and support 
for Russo-Chinese foreign policy. 

“T do not think there would be a chance 
to pul the British case, nor the pacifist case, ’ 
he said, “nor do I think it would be the 
right atmosphere in which to do this. 


“Tt is a psychiatric problem,” he continued.. 
“While we must convince the East that we 
are sincere, we must also at the same time 
retain the confidence of our own members. 
and cordial relations with all peoples, and 
I feel that we are debarred by the all-party 
character of our organisation from taking 
any part in this particular conference.” 

Mr. Ivor Montagu, said, on the other hand, 
that to ignore the conference altogether 
would be to “stultify ourselves.” Both ob- 
servers and delegates, he pointed out, had 
the same rights of speaking: to ignore the 
conference would be to abrogate that right. 
What the conference wanted was as many 
opinions as possible. 

“We speak of laudable attempts to prise 
the iron curtain,” he added, “yet here we 
will have a whole bunch of Easterns and 
ean shake our ideas right in the middle. 
Such an opportunity may never come again.” 

It was finally agreed that a non-voting 
observer should be sent, who would build up 
information on, and contact with, other 
writers. The observer would have a watch- 
ing brief the terms of which would be 
clearly defined so that nothing could be said 
to which all signatories would not agree. 


(A report of the discussion on “The 
Mental Climate in Which We Live” wil! 
appear next week.) 


EMMA COE 


WE report with regret the death of Mrs. 
M Emma Coe. 

She was one of the earliest members of 
the Peace Pledge Union, joining when Dick 
Sheppard visited Plaistow about seventeen 
years ago. For the past 12 years she was 
treasurer of West Ham group and local Ad- 
visory Bureau, and it has been largely as 1 
result of her example, devotion and en- 
thusiasm that the name of the PPU has been 
maintained in the West Ham district for so 
many years. 

Outstanding examples of her work were 
in connection with Famine Relief and 
Prisoners-of-war. 


Emrys Hughes, M.P. 


writes every week In 
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Towards Refinement 


HE question of corporal punish- 
ment seems to be worrying a lot 
of people. One knotty point seems 
to be the reaction on the person 
who administers the chastisement. 
The flogging of young thugs is certainly a 
great relief to the feelings of the com- 
munity. For even if it makes the thugs 
thuggier than ever, as it naturally would, 
in the meantime it releases many people 
from dangerous repressions and saves 
them from coming out in spots or kick- 
ing the cat, 

But, it is asked, does it not have a brutalis- 
ing effect upon the person appointed {io 
carry out the sentence? 

True, this undoubtedly constitutes a major 
objection to the most popular and enjoy- 
able method of dealing with crimes of 
violence. But I think I can offer 9 
solution. 


w 


QOMEONK has sent me a newscutting of 
~ a letter to the Press suggesting .that 
corporal punishment should be inflicted by 
a flogging machine. 

This, Lhe writer suggests, would obviate the 
need for employing a human agency for 
a degrading task. 


I weleome this idea of the mechanisation of 
chastisement. Nothing, surely, could be 
more nicely caleulated to elevate the 
moral tone of society than a means of 
enabling a man to do dirty work with 
clean hands. It justifies all that our fore- 
fathers prophesied for the purifying in- 
fluence of machinery. 

Tt may be true that “ He that toucheth pitch 
shall be defiled.” (Eccles XII, 1). But 
the point to note is that he needn’t touch 
it. He can do the job by machinery. And 
he that presseth a button remaineth 
undefiled. 


w 


T is no reflection upon the brilliance of 
this suggestion that the principle has 
been in operation for some time. 


c j AM glad to report that in Halifax all 

pacifist bodies are very much on the 
upgrade, especially since ‘Quaker Week’ 
—Friends, PPU and FoR,” writes a cor- 
respondent, in sending Pence News par- 
ticulars of a public meeting on devuary 8, 
at which Sir Richard Acland MP is to 
speak on “ War on Want.” 

“ Quaker Week” was organised by the 
local Friends’ Meeting in August last, and 
the programme included two public meet- 
ings on the Quaker peace testimeny ard 
international affairs. 
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As this is a free service. we reserve the 
tight to select for publication notices sent 
in. We nevertheless desire to make it as 
complete a service as we reasonably can, 
and therefore urge organisers of events to: 


1. Send notices to arrive not later 


than Monday morning. ae 


2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, i: The World Sovereignty of God”; 


Place (hall, street); nature of |and FoR. 
event; speakers, organisers (and 
Seeretary’s address)-—preferably in 
that order and style. 


Friday, December 19 


BIRMINGHAM: 7 p.m. St. Jude's 
Schools, Hill St., next to Birmingham 


rinters: Christmas Farty. Concert, Santa | James’ St.. 
adm. 23s., 


laus, Bring and Buy Stall; 


Children free: PPU. 


THIS MEANS YOU 


The meetings announced in ‘“‘ Notes 
for your diary,” ure not confined to 
members of the organisations sponsor- 
ing them nor to pacifists, They are 
open to all. Some of the meetings 


-. Notes for your Diary, — 
me: LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln's 


Inn Fields: Open air mtg; Sybil Morrison 
and Robert Horniman; PPU. 


Saturday, January 10 


RUGBY: 
public mtg.: John Hoyland on 


Monday, January 12 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 7.30 p.m. 
Becket House, Lovaine Row; Grigor Me- 


pacifist eyes *'; PPU. 


SHEFFIELD: 7.30 p.m. Church Ho., St. 


Fhursday, January 15 
LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln's 


Inn Fields: 
and Robert Horniman; PPU. 


Saturday, January 17 


The use of mechanical apparatus to enable 
men to inflict, from a distance, forms of 
corporal chastisement which they would 
be reluctant to do at close quarters and 
by personal contact, has been the basis 
of civilised warfare for 35 years. 


It became necessary from the moment it 
was realised that the only way to win 
wars was by the large-scale extermina- 
tion of civilians. 

It is obviously too much to ask of a civilised 
army, which invariably includes a large 
number of gentlemen, that it should re- 


by 
Owlglass 


vert to the crude, mediaeval custom of 
sacking towns, a method which involved 
killing women and children in full view of 
the results. 

But as Bishop Berkeley observed, “ Time’s 
noblest offspring is his last.’?’ And modern 
science has made it possible for the most 
refined, well-brought-up and_ sensitive 
soldier to liquidate women and children 
on a scale which would have made 4 


mediaeval soldier sick with envy. Or if 
not with envy, with something. Sick, 
anyway. 


And—-what is even more important—he is 
able to carry out this vast super-Herodian 
enterprise without seeing or hearing what 
he is doing and, consequently, without 
suffering any brutalisinge effects from the 
suppression of his finer feelings. 


w 


WET I feel that to be completely satisfac- 
tory, this process of refinement should 
be carried a stage further. 

For although the operator is safely removed 
from any embarrassing personal contact 
with his objectives, yet once he has 
pressed the button, or pulled the lever, 
which ever it is, he knows what 1s happen- 
ing. 

And the knowledge may give rise to cor- 
rupting thoughts, burden his conscience 
with a sense of contamination or even de- 
pravity, and divert his mind from the 
contemplation of higher things. 


What we need therefore is delayed action; 


the application of some kind of time-fuse | 


which will enable a period of time to 
elapse between the operating of the 
mechanism and its contact with the 
victims. 


Pris would separate the operator still 
further from the results of bis action. 
For by the time the mechanism begins to 
function, and the criminals are being 
flogged, or the women and children burnt 
alive, as the case may be, the operator has 
had time to forget what is happening and 
allow his mind to rise to loftier realms of 
thought, if that’s where it wants to go. 
I took forward to the day when it will be 
possible for a single man to flog fifty 
eosh-boys at once, or burn up a town with 
everybody in it, while he himself, obli- 
vious to these polluting occurrences, may 
be at that very moment, bathing his baby. 
composing a sonnet to a primrose, or say- 
ing his prayers. 
And by that time we shall be able to dispose 
of criminals and foreigners how we like, 
and no harm done. 
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Suitable for the Army ? 


F jORD GODDARD, Chief Justice, has been 
reported as saying of a criminal with 
i8 convictions, whom the Army had dis- 
charged after a few days with a “Character: 
fair” record:-—“‘A fair character—it shows 
what Army characters are worth. They 
probably wanted to get rid of him. It is 
a pity they didn’t send him to the front.” 
Is this the typical view of the governing 
class of our country regarding the Army an, 
the type of man suitable at the front? Wf 
so, does not this judgment let quite a num- 
ber of cats out of the bag! 
JOHN S. HOYLAND, 
Woodbrooke College, 
Birmingham 29. 


Free Trade and aggression 


I WAS astonished to read the letters of 

P. R. Stubbings and Betty Walden, and 
wondered if they had ever studied the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

So far the Revolution has had four stages. 

The first consisted of getting the new 
economy established and building up stocks. 

The second that of expansion through ex- 
ports, which were secured by military pene- 
tration, as in India and Africa, and by gun- 
boats as in China, Japan, S. America and 
elsewhere. ‘Free trade,” mark you! The 
policy was extended and secured by the 
Seizure of numerous coaling stations which 
were fortified to protect British shipping, 
and by a ‘huge navy which scoured the 
Seven Seas. 

This aggression was part of the process 
of “free trade,” and was strongly resisted 
by its victims, including China, who failed 
to appreciate the importance to our economy 
of the free traffic in opium we forced upon 
her. Hence the Boxer Risings. 

The third phase was that of conflict be- 
tween a handful of ‘Western Powers for the 
giant’s share of the world’s “free trade,” 
from which we inherited two world wars. 

The fourth phase we are just entering. 
It is that of the revolt of the primary pro- 
ducers against our Western monopoly of 


| secondary production, and their determina- 


tion to be ag self-sufficient as, within rea- 
son, they an be. 

In order to buy the necessary machinery 
for this policy, they are cutting down im- 
ports of Western manufactured goods. 

This revolt is so widespread and deter- 
mined that there is not a country in the 
wide world that is not operating a planned 
economy. The outcome will be a big reduc- 
tion in the volume of world trade. 

But -it will not mean gunboats. It just 
means that the countries which the West 


has dominated for nearly a century in the 
| name of “free trade,” are going to be 


dominated no longer, and that in conse- 
quence the industrial powers of the West 
must adjust their economies to the new situ- 
ation. They are in fact doing that already, 
but not as rapidly as they should. Only this 
week a big Lancashire cotton factory was 
sold by auction, and one of the conditions 
of sale was that the factory must not be 
used in the cotton trade. 

Other textile exporting contries are doing 
the same. They know that the old game is 
up. They would all like a world of free 
trade, with their own excepted. 

The Free Trade era will henceforward be 
known as the most economically and mili- 
tarily aggressive in history. It cannot re- 
turn, There is now only one course open 


!to the nations of the world and that is ‘to 


adopt a reasonably balanced agro-industrial 
economy. This will leave ample scope for 
all nations to exchange their surpluses and 
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keep their revised economies in a healthy 
‘condition. In the new dispensation there 
will be far fewer of the stresses and strains 
which produce the fears that lead to war. 
The big trouble is that the British, includ- 
ing pacifists, unfortunately, are unwilling -o 
learn this lesson. 

A fuller exposition of this crisis will be 
found in the first three of my recently pub- 
lished Orchard Lea Papers. 

WILFRED WELLOCK. 

Orchard Lea, New Longton, 

Preston, Lanes. 


When minority becomes majority 


I DO feel there is something wrong in 

that fine passage from William James 
(P.N. Dee. 5): “I am against all bigness 
and greatness—all big organisations, all 
big successes and big: results,” and for “ the 
invisible molecular forces, like the capillary 
oozing of water.” 

Anyway that is not the stuff to give the 
Peace Pledge Union! It does not solace us 
for our tiny and almost stagnant member- 
ship, which stagnation we are striving so 
hard to turn into a flood of progress for our 
ideals. 

There have always been those in our 
Union who have beloved “ the little flock ” 
idea, and the “twos and threes.” Butt, as 
William James concludes, history will in 
time put underdogs (like us) on top. What 
then? When we become a “big organisa- 
tion” a “ big success,” will ‘this be against 
all the best principles? When the “ capil- 
lary oozing of water” becomes a wide bene- 
ficent river, what is wrong with that? And 
who decides when tthe blessed “twos and 
threes’ lose their blessedness, as their 
energies swell their numbers into an un- 
blessed crowd? Is a tiny staenant PPU 
geroun all right, but a crowded Central Hall 
Meeting all wrong? 

Circumstances have perhaps forced us 
into being a minority rroun. But there is 
no need to cherish a minority mind. 

FRANK R. HANCOCK. 
“Bill Ton”. Rodmell. 
Tewes. Sussex. 


Impartial UNO 


MY friend Batmirror—after the scandal 
- in Poona the family changed the name 
but I think they are related to the Owl 
Glasses—has pointed out to me that UNO 
can never really be an impartial organisa- 
tion so long as it fights on one side. 

Batmirror declares that it is too difficult 
nowadays to establish the aggressive party—- 
witness, he says, Korea. 

No, the right procedure, according to Bat- 
mirror, would be for UNO to announce that 
if two sides go to war the world police will 
drop a hydrogen bomb on alternate days on 
both sides until the contestants decide to 
make peace. The alternate-days idea is, of 
course, a humane consideration which would 
give the damaged party one quiet day for 
reflection. Anyway, Batmirror insists, his 
sane plan should make everyone think twice. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON, 

London, N.W.3. 


Greetings from South Africa 


A VERY happy Christmas to all Peace 
= Pledge Union members and Peace 
News readers. 

MARGUERITE ROBERTS. 
8, Culunboy Flats, 

Pinelands, Cape Province, S. Africa. 
(Mrs. Roberts—a PPU member—has done 
much to help the increased sale of PN in 
S. Africa: about 100 copies weekly.— 
Editor PN). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


EDUCATIONAL 


SFEAKING & WRITING lessons (cor- 
respondetce, visit) 5s. Dorothy Matthews, 
Primrose Hill Road, London, 
N.W.3.  PRImrose 5686. 


LITERATURE, &c. 

QUAKERISM. Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
Lendon. 
and H./ “WHAT DID Christ really teach? Litera- 
ture explaining true Christian message 


PERSONAL 


Royal Literary and WE SEND Christmas 


Square, 


TO YOUR 


. to me weekly 


greetings and 
kindest regards to all our friends. 
and Chris Collis, Pinehurst, Ilfracombe. 


PLEASE HAND THIS 
NEWSAGENT 


Please deliver PEACE NEWS 


free from: Kenneth Herring. 107 First 
Ave., Gillingham. Kent. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 
A_ RELIABLE  duplicating/typewriting 


Urquie 


service, Experienced secretaries. Mabel 
Byles eeae: Honmses. Rd., N.19. ARChway 
erxuel: 
PEACE NEWS —- 
FOR SALE & WANTED 
by POST or from a NEWSAGENT pt poe ley a 


Eaton, 154 Notting Hill Gate, London W11. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS — popular and 
colourful variety from 2d. to 5d. with en- 
velopes post free. Full sample set (17 
assorted 6s. 6d. Trial pk. of 6 for 2s. 
Discounts for Groups and Bazaars. Help 
Peace News to raise £1,000 by selling 
and sending Endsleigh Cards (list free). 
3 Blackstock Rd.. London, N.4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WAR RESISTERS’ International wel- 
comes gifts af foreign stamps and un- 
damaged air mail covers. Please send to 
WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue 
Bush Hill Park. Enfield Middlesex. 


SSS 


PEACE NEWS 
CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS 


The December 26 issue of Peace News 
will be on sale on Wednesday December 24. 
Peace News offices will be closed from 


are in Jarge halls, some in small rooms PPU London Area Annual “Get To- ? a j 
in private houses; they are organised gether’ at Westminster Friends’ Meeting Habe bd recs pos, 
y groups of people who want the House, Details later. ‘ TO Micsesers occccanssccncccoseveneunnnesesonseeeeoual on 
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Preservation of pence. YOU will be three Dollars a year. 
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° 3 ae , F a ° United Seen Canada, TL aah iE 
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Ac} ew Want"; 
RE: MP ar on ? advertised. 


Home or Abroad: 3s. 


for ten weeks. London, N.4. 


Tuesday evening, December 23, until Mon- 
day morning, December 29. 


EMRYS HUGHES, MP 


Are we 


the arms race? 
GEN. RIDGWAY WANTS MORE 


| Rig justification of the Rearmam 
able to negotiate with the Rus 


When it was pointed out in the Defence 
Debates in the House of Commons that this 
argument would only be valid if the Com- 
munist countries didn’t increase their arma- 
ments and the man power in their armies, 
there was no rea] answer. 


Now what is the position today? 

After two years of rearmament are we 
s0 rapidly overtaking the Russians as to be 
able to go into a conference with them and 
dictate our own terms because of our 
superior armed strength ? 

Are the Russians more inclined to nego- 
tiate on our terms than they were two 
years ago? 

On the contrary they have rejected the 
Indian terms for a truce in Korea and do 
not seem to be overawed by our growing 
strength on land, at sea, and in the air. 

As far as the position in Europe is con- 
cerned the armed forces in West Germany 
have been countered by an increase in the 
armed forces in East Germany or vice versa. 


U.S, demands 


Kicking against U.S, 


While the Western European countries 
are kicking against American demands 
General Kiagway is asking for more. 

According to the News Chronicle on Mon- 
day, General Ridgway has expressed the 
view to the NATO conference that “Russia 
can still surprise the West if she wants to 
launch an offensive.” 

General Ridgway asks for more and the 
Western European countries are out for 
less. 
According to Ridgway, “the 50 divisions 

are more like 35 and unless strenuous 

effort is made they will give little trouble 
to an aggressive thrust.” oe 

Meanwhile, the promised German divi- 
sions for the Western European Army have 
not materialised, the French have not in- 
creased their length of conscript service 
and in Britain the ex-Defence Minister, Mr. 
Shinwell, is calling for a reduced term of 
National Service and its eventual abolition. 

The huge armies of the West have still to 
be created and there is every reason for 
pelieving that with their huge reserve of 
manpower the Communist countries could 
reply to any additional call-ups in the West 
by counter plans of their own. 


Unable to dictate from strength 


What about the air? 

In an article headed: “Bleak Outlook on 
NATO Air Power,” the air correspondent 
of the Glasgow Herald tells us: 

“The programme formulated by the 
Atlantic Council was stated to require a 
build-up to 4,000 aircraft by the end of 
1952, 7,000 by the end of 1953 and 10,000 
by 1954, the most widely quoted estimates 
of NATO's. present strength is 3,500 air- 
craft for the Soviet air force’s 7,000 
aircraft.” 

So-it- does not look-as if we are likely, 
even in 1954, to be in a position to dictate 
to the Russians from 4 position of gaperior 
strength. : 

“Ag a result-of the recently announced 
cuts in our arms programme we are told: 

“The general effect of curtailment will 


be that in. 1953 total output will be only | 


a little above the present level instead of 


Monday-night helpers wanted 


Voluntary helpers will be welcome at 
Peace News office on Monday, December 22 
from 5 p.m. onwards to assist with the 
dispatching of the December 26 issue of 
Peace News. ‘The office will be closed on 
December 24, 25, 26, and 27. 


The 


Dove 
In 


Flames 


Edited by 
NORMAN KREITMAN 


An Anthology designed to illustrate the 
revulsion from war in contemporary verse 


C. DAY LEWIS, STEPHEN SPENDER, 
ALEX COMFORT, RUTHVEN TODD, 
ALUN LEWIS, DYLAN THOMAS, ete. 


Published 2g. Today 


Thirty two pages, stiff cover, postage 2d. 


A distinctive Chriatmas card and gift for 
your friends 


@Published by 


HOUSMAN S 
3 BLACKSTOCK RD., LONDON, N.4 


_ Page six_ 


winning | 


ent Programme was that we must be 
sians “from strength.” 


rising steeply in the next few months and 

continuing to rise till 195.4.” 

Our relative position in military strength 
to the Russians has really not altered very 
much since we began rearmament. 

During this period we have spent an 
enormous amount of money, directed labour 
into the arms industries which should have 
been used elsewhere, and seriously weakened 
our economic and financial position. Other 
countries are cutting prices and delivering 
the goods to our markets, waich we cannot 
deliver because our factories have gone on 
to war work. 

And now after all this waste of national 
effort Mr. Winston Churchill announces al 
cut in the arms programme which Mr. | 

i 
| 


Bevan advocated nearly two years ago and ; 
the pacifists advocated before that. 


It is as you were in the great arms race 
except that the potential destructive power 
of the atom bomb has made even the most 
belligerently minded statesmen and politi- 
cians realise that the old arms and armies i 
are obsolete and if they risk a war it will 
recoil on themselves. 


PEACE NEWS 


BISHOPS, 


Dec. 19, 1952 


SYBIL MORRISON 


BOMBS 


AND KID GLOVES 


If the men of the RAF are to be converted to the way of Christ, how can they 


be loyal to a State that requires them, if the occasion. arises, 


to liquidate 


their fellow men with napaim and atam bombs? 


—Vicar of St. Peter’s, Ipswich. 


News Chronicle, Dec. 12, 1952. 


I reminded his Lordship (Bishop of St. Edmundsbury & Ipswich) of Hiro- 


shima and Nagasakt. 


He’ replied that he regretled these things, but once war 


started it was no good fighting with kid gloves on, 


—Viear of St. Peter’s, Ipswich. 
( ..- Chiist the Lord. . 
highest, and on carth peace, goodwill toward men. 


For unto you is born this day 


AS this time of year, when 
Christendom celebrates the 
birth of a Child, who came into this 
world with the ringing promise of 
peace on earth and goodwill among 
men, it is all the more striking in con- 
trast to read of a pacifist vicar ar- 
raigned, as it would seem, for preach- 


|ing Christianity, and a Bishop avow- 


ing his support of war. 


No pacifist has ever suggested that wars 
should be fought in “kid gloves.” what 
pacifists suggest and believe is, that wars 
should not be fought at all. 

The Christian who is not a pacifist is in 
something of a dilemma, since it is hard to 
prove that the Founder of their Church 
preached anything at any time other than 
goodwill, willing acceptance of suffering, 
pod overcoming of all evi] with total 
good. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO THINK 


Is it a crime in Kenya? 


Concluding the report of the mecting held at 
December 3, and organised, jointly vy Fok, PPU 


The addresses of Jonn Kay and James 


J OHN Ferguson, a Vice-Chairman of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Lecturer 
in Classics at Durham University and 
executive member of UNA, said: “ This 
matter of war is only one of the applica- 
tions of Christianity, but the decision which 
we make on this point is a decision which 
shows what we believe at the very centre 
of our faith. 
“The Christian way is the way of love, 


! not of sentimental love, not of vague woolly 


aspirations, but something that is always 
finding its outlet in particular circum- 
stances, and directed towards particular 
individuals, or groups of individuals. 

“Ts there any indication in the New 
Testament, or in the highest traditions of 
the Christian Church, that this way is 
different, when there are groups of people 
involved, from the spirit in which we are 
to live with one another?” he asked. 

“T see none. I believe seriously that if 
you are at one with Jesus you cannot burn 
people with napalm bombs or blast them 
with atom bombs. 


If we gave up rearmament 


“ People ask ‘What would be the con- 
sequences if we turned our resources from 
rearmament to the provision of food and 
clothing and houses for the millions that 
are in need? Would it not mean that 
tyranny would dominate the world?’ 

“J do not believe that God is as power- 
less as that, I do not believe that the 
destinies of this world are out of His hands 
—I believe that if we commit ourselves to 
Him, the destinies of this world are in His 
hands, and power is released to do things 
that we do not dream of. 

“It is the Christian message that Jesus 
is the Prince of Peace, that the God whom 
He reveals is the God not of embattled 


SOUTH AFRICA 


@ Continued from page one 


Dr. Malan hag rejected the claim made »y 
South African “mixed” universities (Wit- 
watersrand and Cape Town) that they pos- 
sess, and should possess, the right to de- 
termine why shall have the right to study 
in their classes. 

Saying that the universities which allowed 
Non-Europeans to enter were not conform- 
ing to the national pattern, Dr, Malan said 
in a speech on Dec. 10 that the universities 
must bear the same general character as 
«he state which called them into being and 
on which they were financially dependent. 


They should not, he said, persist In a 
policy contrary to the segregated school 
education system and, although they were 
not religious institutions, as State-aided 
bodies they could not be anti-religious or 
anti-Christian. 

This is the first shot to be fired in recent 
months against the liberal universities 
where, among students and_ staff, is en- 
couraged a healthy non-racial attitude and 
a belief in the common cause—over and 
above all racial differences and creda] divi- 
sions—of scholarship and cultural advance- 
ment. The Premier’s words represent an- 
other grave threat to liberty. 


CONCRETE PROPOSALS 
FOR DISARMAMENT 


The final article in this Peace 
series will appear next week. 


News 


Friends’ House, Loudon, on 
and Society of friends. 
Hudson, MP, were reported last week. 
hosts, but of men and women individually 
committed in theiy lives, both public and 
private, to love, to seek the well-being of 
others.” 


A lost opportunity 


Reginald Reynoids started by deseribing 
how exasperaved he had been recently Lo 
read of MPs compiaining about the meals 
that were being served at the House oL 
Commons, at a time when hundreds of mil- 
lions were near starvation, and we were 
carrying out collective punishments, put- 
ting whole villages on half rations, and 
seizing the herds of the Kikuyu tribesmen 


Then it oceunred to him that he himself 
was not so different from those MPs—that 
a great deal o1 his time was probabiy spent, 
not in feeling acutely the sutferings of this 
world, but in devising means to be com- 
fortable and happy himself. 

He said he had been very much impressed 
by John Kay’s statement, earlier in the 
meeting, that we had to start thinking about 
potential trouble-spots five years before a 
crisis developed. 

He described how a stranger. had come 
to see him four years ago in London, with 
an introduction from a trusted friend, and 
told him he had started a new educational 
system in his country; how the people, 
making great sacrifices, had built~them- 
selves a training college. The man asked 
his help in getting European teachers to 

o and share in the task. 

“That man,” said Reginald Reynolds, 
“was Mbiyu Koinange, the man who 
founded the independent schools in Kenya 
—the schools that have today been closed 
down by our Government on the grounds 
that they are hotheds of racialism in 
Kenya. 


Education for freedom 


“When we are speaking of trying to 
plant the seeds of peace and trying to 
avoid the causes of war, I can think of 
; few more terrible examples today of what 
is bound to be a future cause of strite than 
the present treatment of those brave inen 
and women who tried to lighten their own 
ignorance, who asked for help from this 
country, and whom I feel personally | 
failed, in the sense that I did not succeed 
in providing them with the European 
teachers that they wanted. 

“Two things I know about those schools 
are that the man who asked me to help him 
to try and find Europdan teachers was 


not concerned with racial schools, the man, 


who asked specially to have Quakers in his 
schools was not concerned with a seminary 
of terrorism. 

-ane only crime of those who have 
started an independent system of educa- 
tion in Kenya is that it is independent, 
that it teaches boys and girls and men 
and women to think and act as free men, 
and not as slaves.” 

The most important thing, Reginald 
Reynolds concluded, was to try to treat 
the other man as you would have him treat 
you. The time to apply that was in the 
first place, at the very beginning. before 
a conflict had reached a pitch at which it 
was very difficult to stop it. 

Svbil Morrison, Chairman of the Peace 
Pledge Union, who vresided, said that look- 
ing round the Meeting House she imagined 
she could see the faces of Friends who wer? 
no longer here in the flesh-—Maurice Rown- 


tree, Corder Catchpool and Marian Parmoor 


—and she felt sure they were there in spirit. 


i 


News Chronicle, Dee. 15, 1952. 


. Glory to God in the 
—St. Luke, IT, 11—14. 


. aya 

So uncompromising is this preaching: 
that those who desire to excuse war, either 
from fear or any other reason, are drivea 
to the awkward expediency of explaining 
away the teachings of the Man of Nazareth. 
whom they call “ Master,” and “Our Lord.” 


The Bishop of St. Edmunsbury finds the 
use of napalm and atom bombs “ reerett- 
able,” in the same way, il is to be assumed> 
as he would find any evil regrettable, but 
ne question surely is, not whether it is to 


regretted, but whether it i 
eondoned. ‘ats Oa 
~ 
in the event of war apparently, the 


worst horrors against human beings ure 
be excused and condoned on the icroiniad oi 
necessity. The Bishop woud seem to e 7 ly 
that the responsibility for the war in whi 
IU is useless to wear kid gloves, is no affair | 
of the Chureh. Indeed the burden of the 
argument to-day, which comes from both 
Church and State, is that there will be no 
ee unless some “aggressor” starts it atte 
Sheed canes Pee uuent evils must be 
prit. y, 1f£ not fairly, on that cul- 


lt has always, of course t 
tice of wrong-doers to senee es 
and to turn their eyes away from sesactal 
ing their own guilt. That happened both 
before World War I and again in the ars 
before | Hitler. But the truth is ve 
atrocities and intransigence do not belong 
to one side alone, and it is all too obvious 
to-day that the spirit of goodwill is an 
absentee from the Councils of the world A 
; Whatever the doubts of many earnest and 
sincere Christians in this matter. there 
can be no doubt that there is, in the whole 
of the New Testament, no passage whic 
can possibly be interpreted as an exhorta 
tion to do evil that rood may come, ant 
nowhere is it taught that under civen ell 
cumstances it may be necessary though 
regrettable, to commit a wrong. ve 
The reason for the evolution of the 
napalm, atom and hvdrogen kombs is dve 
to the fact that. when once a war has 
started the methods used are determined: 
not by moral precents and princivles. but 
by the_need to be victorious at any cost. 


% 


As the thug coshes his victi 
burglar shoots down a dodcenaee het a, 
Fossibly mutter “‘ regrettable but necess 
ary,” and those are the words which have 
become the catchphrase - of statesmet) 

churchmen and criminals alike. 
_ The latest method of war is mass destruc’ 
tion, with weapons of torture that even the 
Inquisition might have~quailed at using! 
yet a Bisnop ot |the Christian Church finds 
it necessary to argue that a Vicar in, hié 
diocese »should not preach the message ob 
Jesus to young men of the RAF who will 
: 


! 


be the instrumen i i ¥ 
oF mas sme ts of this particular brand 
On Christmas Day, 1914, it was i 
sible to prevent the Germans and am 
British from holding up the wor whilé 
they exchanged greetings, and sang Christ, 
mas hyms together. In all probability if! 
left to themselves, the boys in Korea would 
do the same as their grandfathers did i! 
1914, It is natural and human to exten 
friendship and charity to fellow-sufferers' 
it is also the essence of Christianity. 

The Bishop should think again. — ; 


WARM THE WINTER WITH 
THOUGHTS OF SUMMER ! 


Book now for the 
Peace Pledge Union 
Summer Holiday 
Conference 


| ABERGELE, N. WALES | 


| (Sunray Guest House) 


August 8-15, 1953 


| Total cost: Adults £4 15s.; Children 11-F 
years £3 5s.; Up to 11 years £2 10s. 


Enjoy the fellowship of a happy holid® 
(seaside and mountains) and the oppo! 
tanity for conference discussions, debat 

and social activities. | 


x 


The Guest House accommodates 86. 
must have a guarantee of at least 35 "% 
December 31, 1952. Please book now am 
send deposit (30s. adults, 20s. children) © 
the General Secretary of the PPU. | 


Dick Sheppard House, 6, Endsleigh Street, w.cl 
<7 
PB 


on 
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Published from 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N-Ae 
Pence News, Ltd. Printed by The W. F. chil 
Printing Co., Ltd. (T.U.) London, N.16- 
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